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inventor and scientific expert, which finally culminated in success when the Great 
Eastern landed a practical cable on the American coast. The early life of Alexander 
Graham Bell was full of color, and I have told the story of his patient investigations 
of human speech and hearing, which finally culminated in a practical telephone. 
There follows the fascinating story of Marconi and the wireless telegraph. Last 
comes the story of the wireless telephone, that newest wonder which has come among 
us so recently that we can scarcely realize that it is here. An inner view of the marvel- 
ous development of the telephone is added in an appendix. 

History teachers will find valuable reference material in this volume. It 
will do good service in the upper elementary grades as well as in the high school. 
The paucity of such material has been a great handicap to history teachers in 
the past, for which reason this book will doubtless receive a hearty welcome. 



Thwing, C. F. Education According to Some Modern Masters. New 
York: Piatt & Peck Co., 1916. Pp.296. $2.00. 
The complete title of President Thwing's work is Education According 
to Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, John Stuart Mill, Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, 
John Henry Newman and Goethe. The book aims to save education from what 
the author calls the peril of losing its human touch. It is his belief that such a 
discussion as he presents of the foregoing great humanists will do much to 
counteract the modern tendency of the overemphasis on technical means, 
methods, and conditions. 

The author's method in treating the foregoing masters is to quote freely 
from their writings, and on the basis of these quotations to draw certain con- 
clusions relative to their ideas concerning education. Because these quotations 
make up such a large portion of the book, it can be spoken of as a humanistic 
sourcebook in modern education. For a reference book in a course in the his- 
tory of modern education the chief value of the book will be found in the direct 
quotations and the author's summary and concluding chapter. 



Kittredge, Mabel Hyde. The Home and Its Management. New 

York: Century Co. 

This book is a further expansion, with some additions, of the material 
which Miss Kittredge has presented in her two earlier books, Practical Home 
Making and A Second Course in Home Making. 

It is quite difficult to analyze the function of The Home and Its Management, 
though in the main the material seems to be best adapted to the interests of a 
group whose families need concrete suggestions to assist them in maintaining a 
sanitary home and an efficient standard of living. It does not seem adapted 
to use as a text in public-school classes. In spite of the apparently limited 
function of this book, there are, however, a great many suggestions about 
living conditions, such as a discussion of the treatment of servants, which 
hardly belong in a textbook for use in settlement or home-training classes. 
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While the book contains a great deal of information in regard to the pro- 
cesses involved in the care of the home and the family, the material is treated 
very empirically, and the fundamental principles underlying the processes are 
never discussed. It seems almost a self-evident fact that the greatest need of 
the housekeeper at the present time is the ability to evaluate her time and to 
learn thereby how to maintain an efficient home with the least expenditure of 
effort. There is no attempt in Miss Kittredge's book to even suggest this 
problem, and many of the methods of work that are given are unnecessarily 
time-consuming. 

About one-third of the book is devoted to the subject of cooking and recipes 
for dishes. The particular problems selected for this section seem too elaborate 
for the group for whom this book is planned. The material on meal-planning 
and dietaries is quite inadequate and unconvincing, and the method of treat- 
ment is formal. It seems very unfortunate that a book planned for practical 
information for the housekeeper should fail to present the selection of foods in 
terms of the quantities of specific food materials rather than in terms of quan- 
tities of protein and energy. 

The chapter on city waste, while it presents primarily a New York situation, 
is valuable material. If more material giving information on the relationship 
of the household to the community were incorporated in this book, it would 
greatly enhance its value. 

A. R. Hanna 

University of Chicago 



Wellman, Mabel T. Food Study. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Miss Wellman's book is a distinct addition to the available secondary- 
school texts on foods. Her most valuable contribution is in the excellent 
quality of the subject-matter presented. This material is accurate, well 
selected, and clearly and simply written. It includes explanations of the 
principles of physics, chemistry, and bacteriology that are encountered in the 
preparation of foods as well as general information about food materials. This 
text material is not only well selected, but it is presented in such a sequence that 
there is a gradual development of the material adapted to the comprehension 
and progress of the students. 

Food Study outlines a half-unit course in foods which adequately covers 
the essential problems in food preparation and composition that are funda- 
mental to further work in the selection of foods from a dietary and economic 
standpoint. The material is organized into definite lessons, the general plan 
being to present in each lesson experimental work, practical problems, text 
material, references, and study problems. While in the main the book is most 
effective if used in the order of chapters suggested, it is quite possible to make 
some rearrangement of the order to suit individual conditions. The questions 
at the end of each chapter are excellent and suggest valuable problems for 



